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Blue  Water  Carriers  in  a  Brown  Water  Navy 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The  cataclysmic  events  of  the  later  part  of  the  past 
decade  ushered  in  a  period  of  world-wide  upheaval  and 
cJ  i  s  o  i’ d  e  r  .  Tilt;  ci  i  s  i  n  0  e  y  ra  L  x  oii  of  t'lO  Soviet  Uriiori  and  the 
collapse  of  Soviet  communism  marked  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Ethnic  stY’uggles,  latent  nationalism  and  f'egional  concer'ns, 
foY'mer'ly  in  the  shadow  of  supeY'powet'  stY'uggle,  have  now 
taken  center  stage.  U.  S.  national  secuY'ity  and  militav'y 
strategies  ar'e  evolving  around  this  new  env  iY'onment . 
Simultaneously,  militav'y  fov'ce  stY'uctuY'e  is  being 
"rightsized"  to  align  with  this  changed  strategy  and  the 
decline  in  U.  S.  economic  powet".  The  challenge  foY'  the  U.  S. 
is  to  shape  militaY'y  foY'ces  foY'  effective  employment  in  the 
waY'faY’e  en  v  iY'onment  s  of  the  futuY'e. 

The  aiY'CY'aft  caY'Y'ieY-  will  Y'emain  the  centeY'piece  for 
ouY'  changing  maY'itime  stY'ategy.  The  exped  it  i  onaY'y  natuY'e 
and  power  pY'oJection  capabilities  of  the  caY'Y'ieY'  make  it  the 
Keystone  foY-  national  secuY-'ity  in  the  pY^incipal  elemeiivv  ui 
forwaY'd  presence  and  CY'isis  Y'esponse.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities,  the  aiY-'CY'aft  caY'Y-i  ev'’ s  ability  to  quickly 
Y'espond  and  influence  events  by  pY'esence,  or  foY'ce,  make  it 
an  invaluable  waY'-f  i  ght  ing  tool  fOY'  the  opeY'ational 
coiiimandeY’. 
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Cav'ri  ers,  moving  forward  to  respond  in  crisis 
situations,  will  face  unique  challenges  operating  in  the 
complex  operating  environment  of  the  littoral  or  "coastlines 
of  the  earth".  As  noted  in  the  September  £8,  199S 

Navy/Marine  Corps  Stv'ategy  White  Paper  From  the  Sea, 

"Mastery  of  the  littoral  should  not  be  presumed.  It  does 
nut  derive  i  r  u  in  <_  u  w  in  i ;  d  u  1  t  ri  e  ri  i  1 1  ia  e  o. .  it  is  an 
objective  which  requires  our  focused  skills  and  resources.  "  *■ 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  presently  shaped  around  an 
open-ocean,  Soviet  threat.  "Mastery  of  the  littoral"  will 
require  the  carrier  to  adapt  war-fighting  capabilities 
around  the  new  operational  environment.  Operational 
commanders  must:  <i)  understand  the  capabilities  and 

employment  concepts  for  using  the  carrier  as  an  instrument 
of  U. S.  foreign  policy,  in  the  context  of  the  changed 
security  landscape,  (£■)  appreciate  the  problems  and  risks 
associated  with  operating  in  the  littoral  -  despite  the,  "at 
first  glance",  lessons  learned  from  Desert  Storm,  and  (3) 
develop  new  operational  concepts  for  employing  the  carrier 
in  this  new  environment. 

This  paper  will  address  these  issues  from  an 
opev’ational  commander’s  perspective.  Three  major  sections 
are  presented.  First,  the  discussion  will  examine  the 
dynamics  behind  the  movement  from  global  to  regional 
concerns  and  shifting  paradigms  for  the  employment  of  the 
cav'rier.  Second,  the  primary  pv'oblems  and  risks  of 
operaciiig  in  littov'al  waters  will  be  identified  -  using 
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Desert  Storm  as  a  point  of  departure  for  risk  assessment. 


Finally,  key  operational  concepts  will  be  introduced  in 
order-  to  help  create  a  vision  for  the  employment  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  littoral  arena. 

This  analysis  will  conclude  that  the  carrier  will  be 
effective  on  the  littoral  battlefield  if;  (1)  operational 


-J  ,  ,  ,  _  J - - 4.  -  I ,  ^ 

w  ,  w  .  .  .  vj  .  .  _ 


ff,  the  inherent 


capabilities  of  this  key  expeditionary  asset,  (£)  the  real 
"littoral  lessens  learned"  and  other  relevant  pr obi em s /r i s k s 
from  Desert  Storm  are  studied,  appreciated  and  applied 
toward  future  conflicts,  and  (3)  innovative  operational 
concepts  continue  to  evolve  which  provide  the  CINC  the  tools 
necessary  to  influence  events  and,  if  necessary,  fight  in 
this  challenging  environment. 

It  will  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  present 
specific  deployment  strategies  or  specific  design  or 
procurement  issues. 
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II.  FROM  BLUE  WATER  TO  BROWN 


As  the  continuing  turmoil  in  virtually  every 
region  of  the  world  underscores,  we  have  not  achieved  a 
permanent  peace.  Although  the  forces  of  integration 
are  stronger  than  ever,  new  and  in  some  cases 
dormant  forces  of  fragmentation  have  also  been 
unleashed.  Even  as  the  danger  of  global  war  recedes, 
the  potential  for  smaller  but  still  highly  destY'uct  i  ve 
conflicts  between  nations  and  within  nations  is 
growing.'^ 


Moving  From  Global  to  Regional  Concerns 


Strategies  for  the  Future.  Recognising  that  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  collective  victory  in 
the  Cold  War  had  fundamentally  changed  the  strategic 
landscape.  President  Bush  articulated  a  new,  regionally 
oriented,  national  security  strategy.  This  strategy, 
codified  in  the  White  House  publication  National  Cecurity 
Strategy  of  the  United  States,  seeks  to  maintain  global  and 
regional  stability  by:  (1)  ensuring  that  no  hostile  power 

is  able  to  dominate  or  control  a  region  critical  to  our 
interests,  and  <£)  working  to  avoid  conflict  by  reducing 
sources  of  regional  instability  and  violence. » 

Military  strategy  which  reflected  these  changes  was 
developed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  and  first  at'ticulated  by 
the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  January  1992, 
National  Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States.  The  four 
fundamental  pillars  for  defense  are  strategic  deterrence  and 
defense,  forward  presence,  crisis  response,  and 
v'econst  it  ut  i on. 
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This  new  stv'ategy  is,  in  many  ways,  more  complex  than 
the  containment  and  deterrent  designs  of  the  Cold  War  era 
and  is  decidedl.y  focused  around  regional  conflict. 

Expeditionary  Environment.  Due  to  the  traditionally 
expeditionary  nature  of  the  aircraft  carrier,  the  Navy  is 
particularly  suited  for  forward  presence  and  crisis 
response.  U. S.  security  and  military  strategies  require 
adaptive  expeditionary  forces  that  can  operate  forward  and 
effectively  respond  to  the  brush  fires  of  the  future.  Rs 
expressed  in  From  the  Sea,  "Naval  Expeditionary  Forces 
provide  unobtrusive  forward  presence  which  may  be 
intensified  or  withdrawn  as  v'equired  on  short  not  ice".  = 

R  snapshot  of  the  global  security  picture  in  January, 
1993  highlights  the  carrier’s  expeditionary  capability  in 
the  "new  world  disorder".  Carv'iers  were  simultaneously 
involved  in  three  significant  military  operations;  e. g. ,  the 
humanitarian  relief  effort  in  Somalia  (USS  Ranger  CV-&1), 
enforcing  the  Iraqi  no-fly  zone  <USS  Kitty  Hawk  CV-63)  and 
forward  presence  operations  off  the  coast  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  (USS  John  F.  Kennedy  CV-67). 

The  centerpiece  for  U. S.  national  security  interests 
is,  and  will  likely  remain,  the  aircraft  carrier.  This 
quintessential  expeditionary  asset  will  continue  to  provide 
CINCs  the  ability  to  meet  the  challenges  of  regional 
instability  in  the  elements  of  forwai'd  presence  and  crisis 
response. 
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From  the  Sea  -  Open  Ocean  to  Near  Land.  Operating  in 
regional  areas  of  the  globe  is  interpreted  by  the  Navy  to 
mean  performing,  maritime  missions  in  littoral  waters.  From 
the  Sea  states: 

Our  ability  to  command  the  seas  in  at'eas  where  we 
anticipate  future  operations  allows  us  to  re-size  our 
naval  forces  and  to  concentrate  more  on  capabilities 
required  in  the  complex  operating  environment  of  the 
"littoral"  or  coastlines  of  the  earth. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  surmise  that,  devoid  of  Soviet 
military  influence,  U. S.  command  of  the  sea  is  preeminent. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  less  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  sea 
control  in  a  regional  conflict  and  more  on  sea  denial  (use 
by  you,  denial  to  the  enemy)  and  power  projection. 

Shifting  Paradigms  for  Employment. 

Pis  the  focus  shifts  away  from  open-ocean  war-fighting 
toward  the  littoral,  concepts  for  carrier  employment 
continue  to  evolve. 

While  carriers  are  still  to  protect  the  Sea 

Lines  of  Communication  (SLOCs),  incY'eased  emphao;  "  ’  "  '-^:.ng 

placed  on  its  unique  "enabling"  featuY'es.  These  featu, 
centeY-  around  the  caY'Y'ieY-’s  ability  to  quicl-(ly  move  fori-jaY'd 
and  influence  events  in  a  CY'isis  situation;  e.  g.  ,  pY'ovide 
the  undeY'pinning  for  diplomatic  activities  ov’  CY'eate  the 
nucleus  foY'  joint  poweY'  pY'ojection. 

PoweY'  pY'ojection,  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  spectY'um  of 
conflict,  can  now  be  described  as  influence  projection  or. 
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as  Les  flspin  recently  described,  compel  1  ence.  fldrniral  Paul 
David  Miller  writes, 

The  new  security  environment  requires  the  United  States 
to  project  not  only  force  but  also  influence.  The 
changed  world  calj.s  for  the  military  to  be  both  a  sword 
end  a  plowshare  in  maintaining  peace. 

fls  the  nucleus  for  joint  operations,  the  aircraft 

carriev'  can  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from  crisis  to 

conflict.  Gaining  sea  control  in  the  area  of  regional 

conflict  and  sea  denial  in  the  littoral  enables  the 

introduction  of  subsequent  joint  forces  and  ensures  access 

for  the  logistic  support  required  to  sustain  military 

u  L  X  u  n « 


Emerging  Themes 

In  sum,  it  is  prudent  that  the  opei'ational  commander 
consider  the  following  themes  which  emerge  from  the  ashes  of 
the  Cold  Uar: 

*  Regional  conflict  will  likely  dominate  the 
international  strategic  landscape  of  the  future. 

*  fis  a  pv'emier  expeditionary  asset,  the  carrier 
will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  areas  of 
forward  presence  and  crisis  response. 

*  Maritime  emphasis  has  shifted  from  sea  conti'ol 
of  the  open-ocean  to  sea  denial  and  power  projection  from 
the  littoral. 

*  The  carrier  functions  as  an  effective  "enabling 
force"  in  the  littoral  by  providing  the  capability  to  act  as 
both  a  sword  and  a  plowshare. 
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III.  PROBLEMS  AND  RISKS 


Problems 

Defining  the  Battlespace.  Dur  i  n  g  t;  r 'qd  1 1 1  o  n  a  i , 
open-ocean  carrier  operations,  the  battlespace  was  well 
defined.  Water'  space,  underwater  space,  and  air  space  were 
painstakingly  sliced  into  distinct  areas  of  responsibility. 
As  the  battle  group  approached  the  coastline,  there  was  a 
puv'poseful  lack  of  overlap  between  the  carrier’s  airspace 
and  the  Amphibious  Operating  Area  (ADA),  greatly  simplifying 
command  and  control.  Now  the  lines  of  control  and  areas  of 
operation  are  less  distinct  as  the  cav'rier  battlespace 
becomes  a  part  of  the  joint  littoral  battlespace. 

As  a  general  concept.  From  the  Sea  defines  the  littoral 
as  comprising  two  segmencs  of  the  battlespace: 

*  Seaward:  The  area  from  the  open-ocean  to  the 
shore  which  must  be  controlled  to  s  o  p  o  v' t  o  p  o  t-'  a  t  i  o  n  s  a  s  h  o  >•'  e . 

*  LandwaY’d :  The  av'ea  inland  ft'orn  shoY'e  that  can 

be  suppoY'ted  and  defended  dit'ectly  fr'om  the  sea.® 

The  edges  of  these  aY'eas,  then,  are  indistinct  and 
cannot  be  defined  by  meY-e  nautical  miles  oy'  kilometeY's  but, 
instead,  will  depend  on  the  powev'  pY'ojection  capabilities  of 
ouY'  foY'ces  and  those  of  ouy'  enemy.  The  boundaY'ies  will 
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expand  and  contract  like  an  accov'dion  under  the  pi’ee^ures  of 
combat-  Hence,  f.ie  t.'^o  concepts  of  warfare  -  sea  and  land  - 
collide  and  meld,  making  one  rela<tively  indistinguishable 
from  the  other,  creating  the  complex,  )oint  littoral 
batt 1  esc 

VV\  ■  ' 


•f'av*'  P»c»llav  LJrvls/i»>**«ttv^, 

p.  :3I3. 

The  Resource/Task  Dilemma.  Naval  Warfare  Publication  (NWP) 
1,  Sti'ateqic  Concepts  of  the  U.  S.  Navv.  sets  forth  specific 
fundamental  and  supporting  maritime  tasks;  Rnti-air  Warfare 
(RAW),  Rnt  i-submar  ine  Warfare  (flSW)  ,  fint  i -s  ui’f  ace  Ship 
Warfare  (RSUW)  ,  Strike  Warfare  (STW)  ,  Rmphibious  Warfai'a 
(RMW)  ,  Mine  Wai'fare,  Ocean  SuY've  i  1 1  ance ,  Intelligence 
gathering  and  I'econnai  ssance  (RECCE),  Command,  Control  and 
Communications  (C3),  Electronic  WaY'fai'e  (  EW)  ,  and 
Logistics. 

The  tf'adit  i  onal ,  open-ocean  cai’V'ieY'  needed  this  divev’se 
package  of  wav'-f  i  ght  ing  skills.  Independent  battles  against 
the  Soviet  Fleet  in  the  bastion  ,  of  the  North  Atlantic  meant 
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simultaneously  maintaining  sea  control,  projecting  power, 
and  Fleet  flir  Defense  (FftD).  Most  airwings  today  still 
possesses  tins  wiae  rafiye  or  capaui  1  x  1 1  e  s . 

However,  this  diversity  is  a  "two  edged  aword".  The 
operational  commander  can  quicUly  respond,  with  a  broad 
range  of  options,  against  virtually  any  air,  surface  or  sub- 
suv’face  threat.  But  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  force 
is  a  "mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep". 

The  role  of  the  carrier  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 

Storm  provides  a  useful  example  of  this  paradox  of 

capabilities  and  limitations.  As  noted  in  a  post-war 

Department  of  Defense  report; 

Within  one  hour  of  the  start  of  the  £  August  attack, 
the  USS  Independence  <CV-6£)  battle  group  (forward- 
deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean)  and  the  USS  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  (0^-69)  battle  group  (forward-deployed  to 
the  eastern  Med i t ev'ranean  Sea)  were  ordered  to  the  Gulf 
of  Oman  and  the  Red  Sea,  respect  ivel  y. 

The  carriers  had  the  capability  to  fulfill  a  wide  range 
of  warfare  tasks,  but  the  CINC’ s  v'eal  needs  centered  around 
strike  wav'fare;  e.  g.  ,  the  ability  to  bomb  Iraqi  forces  if 
they  invaded  Saudi  Arabia.  The  carrier  force  was  actually 
limited  by  diversity  and  not  optimized  for  the  task  at  hand. 

Ironically,  o  veY'-special  i  zat  i  on  (tailoring  an  airwing 
around  strike  warfare)  also  pv’esents  a  dilemma.  The 
operational  commander  has  the  capability  to  generate  a 
higher  number  of  strike  sorties  but  is  limited  in  his 
ability  to  perform  other  tasks  (notably  ASW  and  AAW)  . 
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The  Falklands  War  serves  as  an  example  of  the  price  of 
ovet- — specialization.  On  21  May,  1982,  Argentinian  pilots 
penetrated  the  air  defense  screen  set  up  by  the  Sea 

Harrier  -  primarily  a  strike  aircraft  -  around  the 
Amphibious  Operating  Area-  In  his  book  TasA'  Force,  The 
Fal  klends  ISSS,  Martin  Middlebrook  describes  the 

act  ion  : 


The  cai^rier  gt'oup  out  at  sea  had  seen  no  action  but  the 
seven  destroyers  and  frigates  in  Falkland  Sound  had 
sacrificed  themselves  to  protect  the  landing  ships  and 
forces  ashore.  The  firdent  was  sinking;  Antrim  and 
Argonaut  were  out  of  action  with  unexploded  bombs 
lodged  inside  them;  Brilliant  and  Broadsword  had  been 
damaged.  Only  PI ymouth  and  Yarmouth  were  unscathed. 
Fv'om  a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  these  losses 
were  not  serious;  all  of  these  ships  could  be 
replaced. .. But  three  British  Naval  Officers  and 
twenty-one  ratings  were  dead  and  a  further  twenty-five 
injured,  some  seriously;  one  man  would  never  see 
again. " ^  ^ 


What  is  needed,  it  seems,  is  an  airwing  which  is 


diverse  enough  to  handle  all  threats  and  specialized  enough 
to  provide  ample  firepower  when  required  —  an  "adaptive" 


airwing.  More  about  this  later. 


The  Strat egy/Doctr ine  Debate.  Fundamental  conceptual 
differences  in  the  nature  of  sea  battle  comoav'ed  to  land 


battle  have  in  the  past  justified  the  Navy’s  i^eliance  on 
maritime  strategy  vice  operational  doctrine. 

The  realities  of  today’s  security  environment  and  the 
shift  towai'd  littoral  warfare  have  called  into  question  the 
validity  of  these  conceptual  differences.  As  naval  forces 
move  into  the  restricted,  near  land  environments,  the 
uniquely  maritime  concepts  of  ft'eedom  of  movement. 


independence,  flexibility,  mobility,  and  security  need  to  be 
scrutinized.  The  differences  in  land,  sea,  and  air  warfare 
become  quite  indistinct  in  the  context  of  the  littoral 
environment. 

Ihis  has  left  moder'n  maritime  strategy  iri  si  q  Ll  Ti  O  f  ■  y 
and  deficient  in  providing  the  necessary  foundation  and 
framework  on  "how  to  fight"  in  this  complex,  near-land 
envii'onment. 

While  powerful  figures  and  convincing  arguments  loom  on 
both  sides  of  the  naval  doctrine  debate,  both  generally 
agree  that  it  will  take  mov'e  than  traditional  thinking  and 
new  technology  to  prevail  in  the  future.^*  "Change  demands 
new  ideas,  new  assumptions,  new  approaches,  but  only 
doctrine  can  channel  them  into  a  comprehensive  way  of 
C/ 1  Ti  k  i  i'j  g  aiiu  i"  i.  gfi  t  x  n  g.  Hbvc-.iartJ  i_incoln  pLit  it,  The 

dogmas  of  the  quiet  past,  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
pr e s ent . . . fts  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ouv's  e  1  ve  s  "  .  ^ 

In  general,  doctrine  provides  the  framewoi'k  or  baseline 
for  "how  to  fight"  and  effectively  employ  the  carrier  in  the 
littoral  arena.  Specifically,  doctrine  can  help  address  a 
number  of  key  issues;  How  can  carrier  forces  best  be 
employed  to  gain  and  maintain  air  superiority  in  the 
sea-land  interface  operating  area?  How  can  carrier-based 
aircraft  use  strategic  air  operations  and  deep  air 
interdiction  to  help  wage  a  successful  land  campaign?  What 
specific  command  arrangements  are  most  effective  in 


integrating  carrier — based  air’power'  with  land-based  air' 
p  0  w  e  r'  ?  ^  ® 

The  complexi-t  ies  of  oper'ating  in  littor'al  vice 
open-ocean  env  ir'onment  s  point  to  r'e  vo  1  Lit  i  onar'y  change  in  the 
concept  of  moder'n  war^fare.  The  Navy  cannot  look  to  the 
19Q0’ s  Mar'itime  Str'ategy  to  pr'ovide  guidance  on  how  to 
effectively  fight,  train,  develop  technology  and  structur'e 
forces  on  the  littor'al  battlefield.  The  Go  1  dwat  er'-N  i  ch  o  1  s 
Depar'tment  of  Defense  Reor'gan  i  zat  i  on  Act  of  1986,  in  fact, 
demands  that  we  br'eak  down  our  defiance  and  r'esistance  to 
change  and  develop  .joint  doctr-ine.  Naval  foices  will  be  the 
pr'inciple  enabling  tool  for'  the  operational  commander'  and 
the  Navy  has  the  oppor'tunity  to  develop  the  foundation  for' 
war'-f  i  ght  ing  in  the  littor'al  env  ir'onment .  Before  this  can 
happen,  the  Navy’s  fundamental  war'-f  i  ght  ing  pr'inciples  must 
be  "extr'acted,  r'e-assessed,  and  codified  into  a  single, 
official  doctr'ine  for'  the  Navy  of  the  t  went  y-f  ir'st 
century". 

ft  sound  first  step  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
Navy  Doctrine  Center',  co-located  with  the  ftr'ny  and  ftir'  Force 
Doctr'ine  center's  in  Hampton  Roads,  Vir'ginia.  The  Navy 
should  take  command  of  this  "fast  tr'ain"  by  tr'anslating 
■aritiae  strategy  into  naval  doctrine  and  pr'ovide  the 
leadership  for'  developing  joint  littor'al  doctr'ine. 
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Risks 


Defending  the  Carrier.  Desert  Storm  serves  as  a  useful 
point  of  departure  for  examining  the  key  issues  and  provides 
an  effective  backdrop  for  anticipating  the  dangers 
associated  with  future  littoral  operations. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overwhelming  success  of 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  and  the  Navy  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  the  aircraft  carrier’s  role  in  this 
unique  victory. 

But  we  must  be  certain  that  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Gulf  War  ai'e  salient  in  terms  of  appreciating  the  risk 
involved  if  the  enemy  is  less  cooperative.  Keep  in  mind 
this  effort  required  six  aircraft  carriers  to  operate  in 
waters  previously  considev’ed  too  dangerous  for  carrier 
operat  ions.  Consider  the  following  points: 

First,  The  Iraqi  surface  Navy  was  saall  and 
ineffectual.  The  offensive  arm  of  the  Iraqi  fleet  consisted 
of  a  few  ex-Kuwaiti  fast  attack  boats  and  a  training 
fv’igate.’-"  Unfortunately  for  the  Iraqis,  the  fire  control 
raaars  used  for  tne  modern  ans i— aircraft  guns  on  the  attack 
boats  were  incapable  of  keeping  a  lock  at  high  speeds  -  due 
to  excessive  hull  vibration.  This  made  the  small  craft 
defenseless.  British  Lynx  helicopters,  carrying  the  Sea 
Skua,  were  able  to  disable  the  small  attack  craft  before 
they  became  a  threat.***  Coalition  aircraft  would  then  finish 
them  off  with  unguided  bombs. 
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It  v-jould  seem  to  follow  that  lai'gei'  boats,  equipped 
with  better  fire-control  systems  will  not  only  handle  a  helo 
thv'eat  but  also,  remain  in  action  longer.  Undoubtedly,  this 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  Third  Wov'ld  nations  as  they 
puv'sue  ways  to  improve  their  littoral  navies. 

Second,  the  airborne  aissile  threat  never  material ized. 
Iraq  was  reiuctans  to  use  its  armory  of  HiZmi  uxocecs 

in  the  face  of  overwhelming  coalition  air  super  i  ot'it  y. 

Only  one  maritime  air  strike  was  attempted  and  the  Mirage 
F-1  was  shot  down  by  Combat  fiir  Patv'ol  aircraft. 

However,  the  threat  of  airborne  attack  could  never  be 
discounted  altogether.  "After  all,  they  had  used 
air-launched  Exocets  through  much  of  the  Iran-Iraq  War, 
including  the  near  fatal  Csicl  attack  on  the  USS  Stark 
<FFG-31)". 

The  upshot  was  that  carriers  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  maintained  constant  combat  air  patrol,  over  and  above 
the  air  patrols  protecting  Saudi  Arabia.  In  effect,  this 
reduced  the  number  of  aircraft  that  could  attack  Iraq. 

Third  World  nations  may  not  be  as  hesitant  in  future 
conflicts  to  use  their  air  foY'ce  against  the  car-rier'. 

Third,  coalition  forces  were  able  to  operate  largely 
beyond  the  range  of  coastal  Iraqi  Silkwora  aissile 
launchers.  "Iraq  was  able  to  launch  only  a  single  Silkworm 
missile  in  the  war  -  on  £5  Februav'y  1991  against  the  USS 
Missouri  <BB-63).  It  was  inteY'cepted  by  two  Sea  Dat't 
suY’far.e-to-air'  missiles  fiv'ed  fY'om  HMS  G 1  ouce  st  et'.  But 
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the  small  mobile  launchers  proved  to  be  extremely  difficult 
to  locate  and  Iraq  still  had  numerous  Silkworms  at  the  end 
of  the  conflict-*== 

What  if  Iran  had  joined  in  the  fray  and  brought  her 
plethora  of  coastal  silkworms  to  bear?  Would  the  carriers 
have  then  been  forced  to  fight  theiv'  way  into  the  Pev'sian 
Gulf  or  be  forced  to  operate  from  the  Indian  Ocean? 

Luckily,  this  thv'eat  never  materialized  but  it,  once  again, 
points  out  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gulf  War. 

Fourth,  Iraqi  mine  warfare  was  highly  effective. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  firmed  Services  committee  in 
June  1991,  General  Schwarzkopf  admitted  t'-  ,--'.  t^P  pjtensive 
Iraqi  minefields  "had  a  serious  impact  "  on  U. S.  plans  to 
conduct  an  amphibious  assault  along  the  coast  of  Kuwait. 

fifter  the  war,  Iraq  estimated  that  it  laid  1 , £00  mines 
during  the  conflict.  Coalition  forces  reportedly  sighted 
££5  ana  destroyed  133. "On  17  February  1991,  the 
amphibious  assault  ship,  USS  Tripoli  (LPH-10),  and  the  Aegis 
cruiser,  USS  Princeton  (CG-59),  struck  mines  and  were 
damaged.  " . 

Mines  will  continue  to  be  an  effective  tool  in  third 
world,  littoral  regions.  They  are  cheap,  anonymous,  easily 
deployed  and  readily  available  on  the  global  arms  market. 
Recent  studies  indicated  that  the  Soviets  own  £50,000  to 
450,000  mines.'*'®  The  proliferation  of  mines  iimong  Third 
World  nations  is  a  concern  as  the  former  Soviet  republics 
attempt  to  shore  up  their  failing  economies.  Add  that  to  a 
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w  o 'f‘'  1  d  m  i  n  &  i  n  ci  t“  y  i  j  u  in  u  1 1  j-  u  y  |->  1 1  1 1  c:i x  ■  •  w  1 1  1 1  1 1  tx  i  d  3  u  r 
thousands,  held  by  more  than  40  states,  and  the  full 
dimension  of  th.is  undersea  threat  to  U.  S.  and  alliuJ 
interests  comes  into  sharpev'  focus. 

Finally,  The  Iraqis  didn’t  own  any  submarines. 
Nevertheless,  this  problem  cannot  be  ignored  and  is 
considered  by  most  lii  i  i  i  t  a r y  e  a p e r  L  s  i;  o  be  1 1 1 e  ;  1  >.i in b e > ‘  one 
difficulty  facing  forces  operating  in  shallow  water.  Most 
believe  that  the  Navy  lacks  both  the  weapons  and  sensors  to 
fight  shallow  water  flSW.  Here  are  some  of  the  concerns:^*- 

*  Research  and  development  concentrate  on  the 
open-ocean  environment. 

■*  Fixed  array  hydrophon  systems  do  not  cover  the 
coastal  zone;  they  look  outward  from  the  continental  shelf. 

*  Towed  array  passive  sonars  are  impractical  in 
shallow  water  because  of  high  ambient  noise  levels  and  the 
possibility  of  damage  if  the  array  hits  bottom. 

*  The  Mark  46/48  torpedo  requires  a  separation 
between  target  and  sea  floor  making  them  difficult  to  use 
against  a  target  hovering  near  the  bottom. 

Coincidentally,  in  December  the  Iranian  navy  took 
delivery  of  the  first  of  three  Kilo-class  diesel-electric 
subs  from  Russia.^*  One  anti-submarine  warfare  specialist 
sees  the  Kilo  as  a  particulav'  littoral  threat  because  of  its 
capacity  to  wreak  havoc  with  "torpedoes  and  mines  as  well  as 
covert  commando  operations  against  coastal  oil 
installations. 
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Tht'  coiicinued  pro  1  i  f  erat  i  on  of  submarines  among  Third 
World  nations  presents  a  monumental  challenge  to  operational 
commanders  wisKing  to  exploit  the  littoral  battlefield. 

Problems/Risks  Conclusions 

In  sura,  there  are  several  problem/risk  tsike-aways  for 

the  opev'at i onal  commander  to  consider  and  digest  when 
considering  employment  of  the  cav'rier  in  future  littoral 
operat ions : 

*  The  littoral  battlespace  is  ill-defined  and 
highly  complex. 

*  The  traditional  ait-wing  provides  the  operational 
commander  with  diverse  capabilities  but  is  limited  in  its 
ability  to  bring  forces  to  bear  in  any  one  warfare  area. 

*  The  Navy’s  Maritime  Strategy  has  limited 
application  in  littov-ai  warfare.  Evolving  naval  doctrine 
will  provide  the  "how  to  fight"  in  this  new  environment. 

*  Desert  Storm  was  an  aberration.  Further 
analysis  reveals  that  mines,  subs,  coastal  batteries, 
aiv'-t  o-air/air-to-surface  missiles  will  be  sev'ious  threats 
in  future  littoral  conflicts.  Third  World  weapons 
proliferation  will  exacerbate  the  problem. 
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IV.  THE  NAGTF  &  THE  ADAPTIVE  AIRWING 


CONCEPTS  FOR  SUCCESS 


Our  capacity  to  employ  maneuver  warfare  at  sea,  moving 
from  deep  to  shallow  water,  then  over  land  in  a 
seamless  way,  allows  maritime  stv'iking  forces  to 
concentrate  intensive  offensive  power  at  a  time  and 
place  of  our  choosing  to  seise  and  hold  littoral 
faci  1  it  i  es. 


The  "Ways"  to  Fight 

The  Naval  Air  Ground  Task  Force  (NAGTF).  While 
doctrine  can  provide  the  framewov'k  for  "how  the  carrier  will 
fight"  in  the  littoral  environment,  the  "ways"  of 
effectively  employing  the  carrier  in  the  "near  land"  arena 
must  be  analyzed. 

To  become  effective  in  the  littoral  environment,  the 
carrier  must  offset  the  limiting  factors  (problems  and 
risks)  inherent  in  operating  close  to  shore  by  seizing 
opportunities.  Carrier  forces  operating  in  brown  water  vice 
blue  water  can  take  advantage  of  strengths  and  capabilities. 
While  technologies  continue  to  evolve  around  this  arena,  the 
Navy  is  challenged  to  develop  operational  concepts  to  fully 
integrate  the  aircrc<ft  cav'rier  in  sea-land  interface 
warfare. 

Fortunately,  the  Navy  need  only  look  within  to  find 
the  foundation  foi'  change.  The  United  States  Marine  Corps 
(USMC)  pY’ovides  the  conceptual  basis  for  using  maritime 
forces  to  effectively  and  expediently  transition  from 
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Sf'.apower  to  land  power.  The  Corps  is  especially  adept  at 
understanding  the  concepts  involved  in  power  projection  from 
the  littoral.  Ct' i  g  i  nal  1  y  established  as  a  combined  arms 
team,  the  Corps’  very  nature  is  to  fight  in  a  joint  manner  - 
to  simultaneously  exploit  the  capabilities  of  air,  land  and 
sea  warfare. 


.  L*  f  i  »  c.'  I  1-  w  U  .  i  U 


battle,  serves  as  an  "acce 1 erator"  for  the  shift  in  emphasis 
from  the  traditional  maritime  concepts  of  flexibility  and 
mobility  to  maneuver  from  the  sea.  "Maneuver  from  the  sea, 
the  tactical  equivalent  of  maneuver  on  land,  provides  a 
potent  wai'-f  i  ght  ing  tool  to  the  joint  tas!<  force  conmander  - 
a  tool  that  is  literally  the  key  to  success  in  many 
contingency  scenarios".^® 

Fleet  Marine  Field  Manual  1  (FMFM  1)  offers  the  best 

definition  of  the  modern  concept  of  maneuver  and  considers 

application  in  both  dimensions  -  space  and  time: 

"Maneuver  warfare  is  a  war-fighting  philosophy  that 
seeks  to  shatter  the  enemy’s  cohesion  through  a  sev'ies 
of  rapid,  violent,  and  unexpected  actions  which  create 
a  turbulent  and  rapidly  deteriorating  situation  with 
which  he  cannot  cope".^^ 

The  Marine  Corps  has  chosen  the  Mav'ine  flit'  Ground  Task 
Force  (MRGTF)  to  provide  " forward— depl oyed  or  rapidly- 
deployable  forces  capable  of  mounting  expeditionary 
operations  in  any  environment".^’^  This  task  organization  is 
equipped  and  structured  to  perform  a  flexible  variety  of 
tactical  actions  -  amphibious,  air,  and  land. 
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The  MfiGTF  consists  of  ground,  aviation,  combat  service 
support,  and  command  components  that  have  no  standard 
stv'ucture,  but  .are  constituted  as  appropriate  for  the 
specific  situation.  It  is  an  independent,  self-contained 
fighting  force  that  can  employ  elements  of  air,  land  and  sea 
to  act  alone  in  an  undeveloped  theater  of  operations  where 
no  command  structure  i -r  in  place  or  in  concert  with  other 
fov'ces,  in  a  developed  area,  as  part  of  a  campaign. 

Historically,  carrier  forces  merely  opened  the  door  for 
the  Marine  Corps  and  subsequent  amphibious  oqerations. 

There  was,  in  effect,  a  hand-off  to  the  Marine  Corps  during 
the  carrier’s  approach  to  the  littoral.  The  carrier’s  role 
was  to  pv'ovide  air  superiority  in  the  battlespace  and, 
thereby,  keep  the  SLOCs  open  for  support  eind  reinforcement. 

This  view  was  articulated  in  a  recent  U.  S  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings  article  which  stated  that  the  most 
important  and  primary  function  in  the  objective  area  is  to 
"subjugate  enemy  aiv'  forces  so  that  the  rest  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  force  can  get  on  with  its  assignment.  The 
carrier  exists  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  air  s uper i or 1 1 y 
fighters  -  and  everything  else  is  secondary. 

This,  of  course,  justifies  the  carrier’s  existence,  but 
it  does  say  not  much  about  what  the  carrier  can  do  once  it 
has  established  air  superiority  and  can  now  be  used  to 
satisfy  other'  oper'at  i  ona  1  r'equir'ement  s.  Furthermore,  it 
views  the  carr'ier  in  a  detached,  "  suppor't  i  ng "  r'ole  incapable 
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and  unwilling  to  expand  its  focus  beyond  the  attainment  and 
preservation  of  air  superiority  and  self  defense. 

While  abs.olute  air  superiority  is  tenuous  at  best,  it 
is  conceivable  that  in  most  third  world,  littoral 
contingencies  the  aircY^aft  caY^rief’  will  be  able  to  maintain 
aiY'  supeY-'i  OY^i  t  y  and  suppoY't  amphibious  and  land  opeY'ations 
with  sea-land-aiY"  inteY'face  missions.  (Close  Piir  SuppOY't  - 
CflS),  Battlefield  PliY'  I  nt  eY’d  ict  i  on  -  BAI).  TheY'efore,  the 
[TLiSw  b©  cRbl©  rn o v ©  'r'!''orn  irh©  '*  =  u. p'lOP't  to  '‘■P’.'I  I 

pav't  ici  pant ''  Y’ole. 

On  the  From  the  Sea  battlefield,  the  caY'Y'ieY’  will  no 
longeY'  "hand  the  ball  off"  to  the  MaY'ine  Corps  but,  instead, 
"run  up  the  middle''  of  the  littoY^al  and  .join  in  synergistic 
blue/gY'een  waY'faY'e. 

What  is  envisioned  is  the  Naval  flir  Ground  Task  Force 
(NAGTF).  0  concept  which  takes  advantage  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  cao'Y'ieY'  and  MAGTF.  The  aiY'CY^aft  carrieY' 
will  supply  horsepower  to  the  NfiGTF  with  potent  powcY' 
pY'ojection  foY-'ces.  The  MaY'ine  CoY'ps  will  pY'ovide  the 
nucleus  foY'  littoral  doctrine,  amphibious  command  and 
contY'ol  and  maneuveY'  waY'faY'e. 

The  exact  "flavoY's  of  fot'ces"  making  up  the  NRGTF  is 
not  as  important  as  the  idea  itself.  The  aim  here  is  to 
adopt  the  concept  of  an  expedit  ionaY'v  naval  seY'vice  that 
takes  advantage  of  the  unique  capabilities  of  the  Navy  and 
the  MaY'ine  Corps.  This  concept  will,  in  tuY'n,  pY'ovide  the 
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focus  of  the  Navy/Marine  team  in  oi'gani^ing,  training. 


a  n  (i 


equipping  ouv'  littoral  forces. 

The  i  nt  ev'.opev'abi  1  i  t  y  between  these  forces  will  provide 
w  i  'l  e  s  y  Vi  r'  g  y  wr^  i  cri  ‘  r  e  s  u  i  c  s  wn  e  n  v  1 1  v  e  i  e  iii  c*  1 1  u  ^  ‘-i  *  t  ]”i  ■_  u  ..  i .  ^ 
force  are  so  effectively  employed  that  Li,i.ii  .niiitovt  y 

impact  exceeds  the  sum  of  their  individual  cont  r  i  but  i  on  s  •  " 
There  are  legitimate  operational  challenges  that  must 
be  overcome  before  the  NflGTF  can  reach  its  full  potential 
and  provide  the  operational  commander  a  force  that  can 
effectively  act  independently  and  sei've  as  a  nucleus  for 
follow-on  Joint  operations.  Thrv  include: 

Improving  Ihe  carrier’s  capabilities  to  assume 
the  role  of  Joint  Forces  Furctiona’  fiiv'  Component  Commander 
<JFFftC)  or  sev've  as  Joint  Task  Force  <JTF)  headquarters. 

Fully  integrating  the  carriers  Composite  Warfare 
Commander  (CWC)  doctrine  with  accepted  procedures  for 
command,  control  and  employment  of  amphibious  forces. 

*  Educating  the  Commander  Rmphibious  Task  Foi'ce 
(COTF)  on  how  to  effectively  work  with  the  CWC  to 
effectively  integrate  the  carrier  airwing. 

These  cliallenges  can  be  met  but  necessitate  increased 
cooperation  between  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  order  to 
develop  appropriate  littoral  war-f  i  glit  i  n  g  capabilities.  The 
NRGTF  provides  the  basis  for  this  cooperation. 
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The  "Means”  to  Fight 


The  Adaptive  flirwinq.  During  the  1  .^st  two  decades,  we 
have  responded  to  each  CINC’ s  requirements  with  a  fairly 
rigid  combination  of  permanently  assigned  forces  and 
standardised  deployment  groups. However,  in  view  of  the 

~  7' ll  ~  ''  ;  ■'  Z’  It  “  IT  i  ■"  ^  •T'  T--  -T  I"'  ■-  o  Tn  H  t  f“:  0  H  0  O  d  "t  O  d  O  T:  1  I!!  '?  O  I '  (Z  Q 

structure,  efforts  av'e  underway  to  organise,  train  and 
employ  forces  that  make  up  in  joint  capabilities  what  tjo 
lose  in  sise. 

General  Celin  Per’cll,  Cenr.ander-  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
<CJCS),  and  Admiral  Paul  David  Miller,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Atlantic  Command  (CINCLANT),  are  leading  the  endeavor  to 
evaluate  "ways  to  better  organize  and  train  forces,  making 
it  easier  for  supported  CINCs  to  call  forward  the  specific 
brands  of  capability  needed  in  theiv'  respective  AORs.  "The 
focus  will  be  on  "r ot at i onal 1 y  deployed  forces"  from  all 
services  oY^ganized  into  an  Adaptive  Joint  FoY'ce  Package  -  a 
package  of  specific  capabilities  scheduled  to  deploy  dut'ing 
a  given  peY'iod,  suppoY^ted  by  designated  back-up  units  that 
Y'emain  stat  es  ide. 

The  idea  woY'ks  like  this.  Ready  units  from  each 
seY’vice  aY'e  drawn  to  foY'ge  the  full  Joint  force  package. 

This  package  is  tY^ained  jointly  (together)  and  structured  to 
suppoY't  specific  Y^equirement  s  of  a  paY't  i  cu  1  aY-  CINC.  "The 
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training  must  focus  on  contingencies  and  operations  tinat  the 
joint  fov'ce  may  be  called  upon  to  execute".^'' 


Readv  Army  Uniis 
FORCECOM 


I  Ready  Air  Force  Units 
!  ACC 


Ready  Naval  Forces 
L\NTFLT/PACFLT 


Other  Supporting  CINCs 
STR.ATCOM/SPACECOM/SOCOM 


Command  JO  SOF 

tlcincni 


Full  Joint  Force  Package 


£aoia>'«=i»»  P>AUl  D,  ,  K>r>t:n  rawot-riw  H,  >=>  }  o  w  n  l-i  o  -  p. 


As  fov'ces  are  needed,  the  package  is  adapted  and 
tailored  elements  of  the  full  package  can  be  moved  forwarci 
to  meet  the  CINCs  par'ticular  requirements.  As  this  concept 
matures,  the  aim  is  to  allow  the  suppov'tc-d  (CINC;  to  "write 
a  more  accurate  prescription"  --  based  on  the  current 
situation  in  his  AOR. 
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Deployment 
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visiona'r’y  work.  Both 


Admiral  Paul  David  Miller,  in  h i o 
S’.^.'Of'ds  ^nd  PI  oi^tsh^KB  s :  Military  Roles  in  the  1990’s,  sees 
the  concept  satisfying  several  other  important  ob  ;  ect  i  v  e  s  : '*■  = 

*  since  the  full  joint  force  package  will  be 
trained  and  exercised  together,  add  it i onal  forces  can  be 
deployed  into  a  theater  when  they  are  required.  Surge 
foY’ces  will  aY'Y'ive  in  the  theatev'  OY'ganized,  tv^ained  and 
Y'eady  to  suppoY-'t  the  CINC’ s  v'equiY'ement  s. 

*  The  caY'eful  calibY'ation  of  foY'waY'd  positioned 
capabilities  to  the  needs  of  each  CINC  means  we  can  maintain 
needed  foY'waY'd  pY'esence  without  oveY'— comm  itt  ing  ouy'  foY'ces. 

One  example  of  this  concept  can  be  found  in  the  recent 
incoY'poY'at  i on  of  a  Special  MaY'ine  Ai  r  Group  Task  Force 
(SPMftGTF)  -  10  F/fl-ias  (VMFA-3ia),  500  Marines,  6  Ch-53Ds 
and  4  Uh-1  -  as  pai't  of  CaY’Y'iev'  fliY'  Wing  Eight  (CVW-8) 
onboaY'd  the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Cf— 71).’^*’  The  move  has 
given  the  Roosevelt  the  capability  to  carry  out  a  variety  of 
missions;  e.  g.  ,  noncombatant  evacuation,  humanitat'ian 
assistance,  ciisaster  r’elief,  asiQ  hostage  i  trscue.  j-uo  ut  a 
pries.  Due  to  deck  space  limitations,  the  aiY'wing  now  has  8 
fewer  F-lAs,  12  feweY"  A-6’  s,  and  0  S-3s.  This  points  to 
reduced  capability  in  RAW,  ASW,  and  all~weatheY'  stY'ike. 

Does  this  ovei — specialization  sound  familial'? 

The  adaptive  (NAGTF)  airwing  concept  would  take  this 
concept  one  level  higher.  The  opei'at  ional  commandeY'  would 
be  empowered  with  the  flexibility  to  adapt  caY'Y'ieY"  assets 
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after  deployment  as  the  requirement  s  '-i.e  r.ZT. 
battlefield  change.  This  would  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
resource /task  d.i  lemma. 

So,  instead  of  bringing  forward  mef'ely  additional 
tailov'ed  “  ti. e  Clis'C  can  call  forward  decidedly 

diffei'ent  kinds  of  foY’ces  with  different  capabi  1  i  c  i  e  s.  A 
point  must  be  eif;  pinas  i  bed  here.  finis  is  not  another  notional 
aiv'wing.  It  is  an  adaptive  airwinp. 

For  example,  when  the  carrier  first  deploys  the 
tailored  airwing  might  look  something  like  the  Roosevelt 
airwing  -  designed  to  carry  out  a  variety  of  Lower  Intensity 
Conflict  (LIC)  missions.. 


Low  Intensity 

Conflict  Mix 

1£  F-14 

6  CH-53 

30  F/ft-18 

4  UH-IN  ‘ 

1£  fl/6 

J 

When  a  crisis  develops,  the  carrier  could  be  required 
to  "flex  out"  of  the  littoral  and  then  "flex  in"  -  fighting 
its  way  back  in  with  a  preponderance  of  air  super loi'ity 
assets  (F-14),  long-range  .i^  vi'ike  aircraft  (ft-6)  ,  and  anti¬ 
submarine  assets  <G-3).  Elements  of  the  SPMRGTF  would  fly 
off  to  airfields  in  the  flOR  or  "lily  pad"  to  other  elements 
of  the  NRGTF. 

F~14s,  R-Es,  and  S~5s  would  fly  on  as  pav't  of  the  adaptive 
a i rw i ng. 
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P'  a  g  e 


“Flex  In"  Mix 


£0  F— 14 
£0  F/ft-ia 
£4  ft-6 
5  S-3 


After  air  superiority  is  established  and  the  carrier 
moves  into  T;ne  Hmpr  i  d  i  o  us  uperating  Areas  (ADA)  the  mix  will 
include  aircraft  and  helicopters  designed  to  support  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  land  battle.  (F/-ia,  AV-3,  CH-53) . 


Naysayers  will  certainly  pointing  to  a  myrieid  of 
maintenance,  personnel  and  logistical  concerns.  These 
problems  can  be  overcome  with  innovative  and  forward- 
thinking  depl oyment /support  packages.  The  Navy  can  meet  the 
challenge  of  providing  the  forces  v’elevant  to  the  task  at 
hand  -  the  CINC  deserves  no  less. 
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K).  CONCLUSION 


The  blue  water'  carrier'  will  pr'ovide  the  oper'atianal 
commander'  an  effective  war'  fighting  tool  in  the  brown  water 
conflicts  of  the  futur'e. 

Regional  concer'ns  will  likely  continue  to  dominate  the 
global  security  environment.  The  expeditionary  nature  of 
the  ai  -cr'aft  car'r'ier'  will  allow  it  to  move  for'ward  quickly 
and  r'esolve  events  in  a  manner'  favor'able  to  U.  S.  security 
inter'ests.  Once  on  station,  the  car'r'ier'  will  pr'ovide 
independent  influence  and  power'  pr'o.jection  or'  act  as  a 
nucleus  for'  .joint  oper'ations.  Oper'ational  commander's  must 
understand,  and  take  advantage  of,  the  inherent  capabilities 
of  this  uniquely  capable  expedit  i onar'y  asset. 

But  there  are  significant  problems  and  r'isks  associated 
with  eciet'atinn  in  the  confines  of  the  littor'al.  While 
Deser't  Stor'm  pr'oved  that  car'r'ier's  could,  under'  cet'tain 
cir'cumstance 5,  successfully  operate  in  littor'al  vjaters, 
analysis  confirms  the  hostile  natur'e  of  this  complex 
environment.  The  r'isks  of  oper'ating  in  coastal  water's  will 
continue  to  incr'ease  as  Thir'd  Wor'ld  nations  expand  their' 
inventor'ies  of  mines,  attack  air'cr'aft,  air'--to-sur'face 
missiles,  submar'ines,  coastal  defense  vessels,  and  coastal 
sur'face-to-sur'face  batter'ies.  Doctr'ine  must  be  developed  to 
move  beyond  the  mar'itime  str'ategy  of  the  past  decade  in 
or'der  to  provide  littor'al  war'-f  i  ght  er'  the  "how  to"  oper'ate 


in  this  complex  environment-  The  real  "littoral  lessons 
learned  "  from  Desert  Storm  and  the  other  significant 
problems  and  ri.sks  must  be  studied,  digested  and  applied 
toward  future  littoral  conflicts. 

Finally,  innovative  concepts  must  continue  to  evolve 
which  offer  the  CINC  the  necessary  resources  for  fighting  on 
the  littoral  battlefield.  fts  force  structure  is  reduced  the 
operational  commander  will  be  again  asked  to  do  more  with 
less.  Concepts  must  be  developed  which  allow  the  CINC  to 
effectively  tailor  his  resources  around  the  specific 
requirements  of  his  FiOR  and  apply  these  resources 
efficiently  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  The  iiflGTF 
combined  arms  team  and  the  tailored  airwing  are  visions  of 
the  way  ahead. 
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